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EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION 
CENTENNIAL 


THE  VERVE  OF  DEMOCRACY 


A 


ORGANIZATION 

The  American  Negro  Emancipation  Centennial 
Authority  is  a  national  organization  established  to 
sponsor  the  nation-wide  observance  of  the  centenary 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Thru  its  State 
and  Regional  organization  the  Authority  will  en- 
courage full  participation  of  all  interested  people. 


PURPOSE 

To  commemorate  the  100th  Anniversary  of  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  of  1863. 

A  true  and  comprehensive  report  of  the  history  and 
contributions  of  the  Negro  since  the  founding  of 
our  great  nation  .  .  .  will  be  presented  through 
exhibitions  and  pageantry. 


OBJECTIVES 

To  show  that  Democracy  affords  opportunity  for 
growth  and  development  of  all  segments  of  its 
people. 

To  establish  the  "true  image"  of  the  American 
Negro  in  the  light  of  his  contributions  to,  and 
sacrifices  for,  progress  and  national  indepen- 
dence. 

To  establish  a  permanent  Museum  of  Negro  History 
and  Archaeology. 


entury  of  Negro  Progress 


EXPOSITION 


EXHIBITS 


view  of  proposed  exhibits 


EXHIBITS  will  dramatically  portray  the  history,  heritage 
and  achievements  of  the  Negro  in  all  areas  of 
human  endeavor.  The  moral  and  philanthropic 
assistance  rendered  by  other  ethnic  groups  will 
be  acknowledged. 


in  the  fields  of 


>orts 
ions  rraternal 
Social  Service    Labor  &  Unions    Armed  Services 


SCOPE  .  .  .  National 


STATE  and  REGIONAL  EXPOSITIONS  exhibit- 
ing the  history  and  contributions  of  the  local  people 
will  be  presented  in  designated  areas  throughout 
the  nation,  starting  January  1,  1963. 


NATIONAL  EVENT 

The  main  event  climaxing  the  National  Observance 
of  the  Emancipation  Centennial 
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McCormick  Place 

Chicago's  new  Lake  Front  Exposition  Center  is  the  site  for 
the  presentation  of  "A  CENTURY  OF  NEGRO  PROGRESS" 
Exposition  from  August  16  thru  September  2,  1963.  The  more 
than  20  principal  theme  exhibits  will  give  new  dimension  to 
the  general  concept  of  the  American  Negro  image.  The  world 
will  be  made  aware  of  many  contributions  and  achievements, 
not  here-to-fore  known,  to  be  of  Negro  origin.  Foreign  exhibits 
will  feature  the  history,  culture  and  resources  of  peoples  of 
African  descent. 


National  Headquarters 

AMERICAN  NEGRO  EMANCIPATION  CENTENNIAL 
AUTHORITY  1963,  Inc. 


4339  S.  DREXEL  BLVD. 


CHICAGO  53,  ILLINOIS 
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I    D   E    A...      RECEIVES  INTER-NATIONAL  ACCLAIM 


The   AMERICAN  NEGRO  EMANCIPATION  CENTENNIAL  Authority 
has  the  active  world  -  wide  support  and  endorsement  of  industrial,  governmental  , 
religious,  civic  and  labor  leaders. 

Dean  Howard  Thurman  of  Boston  University  writes  . . .   "The  idea  is 
tremendous  and  the  need  for  it  is  overwhelming."    Also  from  Dr.  Lorenzo  Turner  , 
noted  authority  on  African  culture  and  Professor  of  English  at  Roosevelt  Univer  - 
sity  in  Chicago:   "  This  event  can  do  more  toward  establishing  inter- racial  under- 
standing and  goodwill   than  anything  in  the  past." 

Words  of  praise    and  encouragement  came  from  John  B.   Sullivan  , 
Director  of  Education  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  Against  Discrimination; 
James  C.   Evans,   Civilian  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  Dr.   Raymond  B. 
Drukker,   Executive  Assistant  to  the  President  of  Berea  College,  Berea ,  Kentucky. 

Also  from   George  B.  McKibbin,  Member  of  the  President's  Com  - 
mittee  on  Government  Contracts;    Dr.   Preston  Bradley,   of  the  Peoples  Church  , 
Chicago;  Rev.  William  Holmes  Borders,  Wheat  Street  Baptist  Church,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
James  E.   Stamps,   Social  Security  Board,   Chicago;  George  Harris,   Chicago  Met- 
ropolitan Mutual  Assurance  Co.,    John  Henry  Hestor,    Imperial   High  Priest,  An  - 
cient  Egyptian  Arabic  Order,  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  Atlantic  City. 

Elder  C.   E.  Moseley,  Jr.,  Field  Secretary,   General  Conference  of 
Seventh-Day  Adventists,  stated:   "We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  data  amassed 
will  serve  as  a   liveral  education  for  the  race  itself,  as  well  as  the  world  at  large." 

From  the  Caribbean    come  words  of  endorsement  and  pledged  support 
from  Senator  Arthur  Bonhomme,  The  Republic  of  Haiti,  and  Mr.  Gifford  W.  Gallimore, 
Kingston,    Jamaica,  B.  W.  I. 


The  purpose  of  the  Negro  American  Centennial  is 
to  take  due  notice  that  Negro  Americans  were  re- 
leased from  human  bondage  in  1863,  and  to  make 
appropriate  observance  in  1963  of  the  century  of 
experience  which  has  intervened.  Not  withstand- 
ing limitations  the  accomplishments  of  this  particu- 
lar segment  of  our  citizenry  present  a  panorama  of 
achievements  worthy  of  permanent  record  and 
honor. 

To  acknowledge  his  debt  to  God,  and  to  high- 
light the  role  he  has  played  in  the  development  of 
the  greatness  and  progress  of  America,  and  to  em- 
phasize his  contributions  to  the  Arts,  Sciences,  to 
Industry  and  Government,  through  pageantry  and 
exhibits. 

We  dedicate  this  effort  with  the  earnest  hope  that 
we  may  encourage  and  inspire  the  eventual  emanci- 
pation of  all  peoples  throughout  the  world. 


PRO( 


The  Negro  American  Emancipation  Centennial  of 
1963,  Inc.,  was  incorporated  as  a  not  for  profit  cor- 
poration, under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  on 
February  18,  1954,  for  the  purpose  as  expressed  in 
its  Charter. 

Its  program  is  to  organize  the  Centennial  celebra- 
tion on  a  National  basis  by  securing  the  full  partici- 
pation of  all  interested  persons  through  the  direct 
efforts  of  State  organization. 

The  program  to  secure  this  full  participation  is 
to  begin  now  and  to  continue  throughout  the  re- 
maining intervening  years  to  culminate  into  a  final 
climactic  exposition  in  1963. 

Every  facet  of  Negro  life  will  be  tapped  at  all 
levels  and  encouraged  to  support  this  mammoth 
and  awe  inspiring  spectacle,  which  will  constitute 
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the  Centennial  celebration.  To  that  end,  painstak- 
ing research  and  inquiry  will  be  made  from  all  au- 
thentic available  sources,  both  human  and  docu- 
mentary. 

The  Negro  American  Emancipation  Centennial 
of  1963,  Inc.,  is  dedicated  exclusively  to  the  above 
recited  program  and  begins  this  gigantic  task  now, 
so  that  no  effort  or  inquiry  will  be  too  exhaustive  to 
respond  to  its  revealing  and  final  presentation. 

In  fairness  to  those  friends  and  benefactors  of 
the  Negro  American,  who  have  made  valuable  con- 
tributions in  the  field  of  Philanthropy,  Education, 
Constitutional  Enactments  and  Enforcements,  it 
must  be  said  that  the  Negro  American  has  been 
immeasurably  aided  in  his  progress  by  the  increased 
application  of  more  and  more  benefits  of  our  demo- 
cratic institutions. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


In  1527  the  Negro  gave  to  the  world  Dorantes 
who  rescued  the  survivors  of  De  Narvaez  and  who 
also  led  the  exposition  which  found  the  seven  lost 
cities  of  Cibola. 

In  1 565  Menendez  relied  upon  the  trained  Negro 
Artisans  when  he  founded  St.  Augustine. 

In  1843  Fremont  called  them  his  trusted  allies 
in  his  conquering  California. 

The  Negro  gave  the  world,  Rillieux,  who  de- 
vised a  new  process  for  refining  sugar. 

Matzliger,  who  invented  the  machine  now  used 
for  sewing  shoes. 

Mc  Coy,  the  pioneer  inventor  of  automatic  lu- 
brication. 

Robinson,  for  the  hardening  process  of  steel. 
His  gifts  in  peace  have  been  no  less  noble  than 
his  gifts  in  war. 

For  the  Negro  was  at  Boston  when 

Crispus  Attucks  fell, 

He  was  several  hundred  strong  with 

Washington  when  York  Town  fell, 

He  was  with  Jackson  to  decide  the 

battle  of  New  Orleans, 

He  helped  to  decide  the  issue  at  An- 

tietam  Creek, 

And  was  in  the  High  Tide  at  Gettys- 
burg, 

And  died  to  the  last  man  at  Fort  Pillow. 
He  faced  the  onslaught  of  the  Ger- 
mans at  the  Argonne.  And  would  not 
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let  them  pass  at  Verdun.  In  a  war 
which  the  New  world  was  called  to 
redress  the  grievances  of  the  old. 
And  he  ran  the  gauntlet  with  Patton's 
Tanks,  and  helped  to  seal  up  the  break- 
through at  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 
He  manned  the  Anti  Aircraft  guns  at 
Pearl  Harbor. 

The  Negro  gave  to  America  its  only  Folk  songs 
through  the  works  of  such  as: 
Dvorak 

Rosamond  Johnson 
Coleridge  Taylor 
William  Dawson 
Nathaniel  Dett 
Shirley  Grahm 
William  Still 
W.  C.  Handy 

The  Negro  in  the  Sciences  and  the  Arts: 
Phillis  Wheatley 
William  Wells  Brown 
Frederick  Douglas 
Chestnut 
Fussett 

Fisher  and  Hurston 
Dunbar  and  McKay 
Weldon  Johnson  and  Hughes 
Dubois  and  Woodson 
Banneker,  Fuller 
Carver 


(^)n  the  eve  of  the  One  Hundredth 

anniversary  of  the  emancipation 

of  the  American  Negro... 
We  can  with  deep  gratitude   look  back  over 
the   long  and  distant  road  that  lies  between  the 
SLAVERY  of  the  past  and  the  FREEDOM  of  the  present. 

^W^i  th  the  light  of  recorded  history  we  look  back  over 
the  years,  and  form  some  concept  of  what  our  forefathers 
have  suffered  to  make  possible  this  blessed  privilege  that 
is  the  heritage  of  their  children. 

'^J^is  a   long  way... 

From  bondage  to  freedom, 
From  achattel  to  a  citizen, 
From  the  unlettered  to  the  learned, 
From  black  magic  to  science, 
From  the  despised  to  the  accepted, 
From  the  cotton  fields  to  Congress, 
From  plantation  hand  to  world  mediator, 
From  spirituals  to  Bach, 

From  back  hollow  to  Metropolitan  Opera, 
From  bitterness  to  forgiveness, 
And,    from  hate  to  love. 


Where  there  is  hatred  let  us  sow  seeds  of  love 
and  harvest  everlasting    Peace   on   earth  and 
Good  Will   to  men. 

NEGRO  AMERICAN  EMANCIPATION  CENTENNI, 


ALTON  A.  DAVIS 
Executive  Director 


FRONT  AND  CENTER:  Mahalia  Jackson,  queen  of  the 
gospel  singers,  has  heen  tapped  to  sing  at  the  100th  anniversary 

:e1cbration  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation   — 

Saturday  on  the  steps  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
in  D.C.  Mahalia  also  will  present  a  gold  album 
of  her  records  to  J.F.K. 


Chicago  "un-Times 
Chicago,  Illinois 
September  17,  1^62 


Mahalia  To  Sing 
At  Lincoln  Memorial 


Mahalia  Jackson  will  rep- 
resent Chicago  Negroes  Satur- 
day in  Washington  at  the  cen- 
tennial of  what  she  terms  "one 
of  the  most  significant  acts  in 
our  history"  —  the  signing  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion. 

Miss  Jackson,  known  as 
"Queen  of  the  Gospel  Singers," 
will  perform  three  selections 
during  a  program  at  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  which  also  will 
include  a  speech  by  President 
Kennedy. 

"I  hope  to  sing  the  national 
anthem,  'The  House  J  Live  In,' 
and  'America,'  which  is  my 
favorite  song,"  she  said. 
Controversy  Over  Song 

She  said  that  she  once  had 
stirred  a  controversy  by  sing- 
ing "America"  in  a  television 
appearance.  She  said  a  "South- 
ern gentleman"  thought  she 
"had  no  right"  to  sing  the  song. 

The  proclamation  to  free 
Negro  slaves  was  signed  by 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  on 
Sept.  22,  1862,  and  became 
effective  Jan.  1,  1863. 

Ceremonies  also  will  be  held 
at  Lincoln's  Tomb  in  Spring- 
field, 111. 

Miss  Jackson  said  the  invita- 
tion from  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Society  of  Washington  is  "a 
great  honor."  She  said  that  ra- 
cial equality  has  been  100  years 
in  coming,  "but  the  dawn  of 
a  new  day  is  here." 

"Men  are  just  men  in  the 
eyes  of  God  and  He  has  the 
power  to  change  men's  minds" 
about  segregation,  she  said. 
'There  Is  Joy' 

"To  me  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  means  that  every 
man  is  born  equal  with  the 
liberty  to  live  free,"  Miss  Jack- 
son added,  "and  there  is  joy  in 
knowing  that  principle  has  been 
set  down  even  if  it  hasn't  always 
been  followed." 

Alton  A.  Davis,  director  of 
the  Negro  American  Emanci- 
pation Centennial,  which  is 
sponsoring  the  Springfield  cer- 
emonies, said  the  purpose  of 
both  programs  is  to  "show  that 
democracy  is  a  reality,  not  a 
dream." 

He  added:  "Nowhere  else  in 
the  history  of  the  world  is  there 
a  country  where  slaves  who 
have  been  freed  have  shown  so 


|  much  progress  as  the  American 
j  Negro." 

Davis  cited  Miss  Jackson  as 
an  example  of  the  opportunities 
available  to  a  Negro  in  a  de- 
mocracy. 

Born  of  indigent  parents  in  a 
New  Orleans  shack  on  Oct.  26, 
1912,  Miss  Jackson  quit  school 
in  the  8th  grade  and  went  to 
work  as  a  nursemaid.  .She  later 
held  jobs  as  a  cotton  field 
laborer  and  a  domestic. 
Joined  Church  Choir 

She  migrated  to  Chicago  at 
the  age  of  16  and  subsequently 
Worked  as  a  laundress  and 
studied  beauty  culture.  She 
joined  a  church  choir,  became 
a  soloist  with  a  quintet  which 
toured  other  Baptist  churches 
and,  finally,  made  a  record  of 
"Move  On  Up  a  Little  Higher." 
The  record  sold  2,000,000 
copies  and  Miss  Jackson  shot 
into  national  attention. 

Davis  summed  up  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  proclamation 
and  its  implementation  in  the 
last  century  by  saying,  "It's  a 
a  long  way  from  bondage  to 
freedom  .  .  .  from  the  despised 
to  the  accepted  .  .  .  and  from 
hate  to  love." 

But,  he  believes,  it  has  almost 
been  accomplished. 


Chicago  Sun-Tines 
September  22,  1962 
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100  Years  After  Slavery 


MAHALIA  JACKSON 


This  is  America  on  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  Abraham  Lincoln's  promul- 
gation of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion freeing  the  slaves  in  the  areas  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States: 
On  the  steps  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in 
Washington  Negroes  ^nd  whites  will  gather 
today  to  celebrate  the  centennial.  They  will 
hear  a  talk  by  President  Kennedy  and  they 
will  hear  the  national 
anthem  sung  by  Chi- 
cago's gospel  singer, 
Mahalia  Jackson, 
daughter  of  a  Negro 
New  Orleans  steve- 
dore, who  has  per- 
formed in  many  capi- 
tals of  the  world. 

In  Mississippi,  the 
United  States  gov- 
ernment is  taking  ac- 
tion against  the  state  college  board  for  re- 
fusing to  permit  the  enrollment  of  a  former 
Air  Force  sergeant.  He  is  the  grandson  of 
a  slave.  He  is  being  blocked  from  the  all- 
white  University  of  Mississippi  by  Gov. 
Ross  R.  Barnett,  the  grandson  and  son  of 
Confederate  soldiers. 

A  Negro  recently  was  nominated  by  the 
Democratic  Party  for  attorney  general  of 
New  York,  a  precedent-breaking  action.  Ne- 
groes are  members  of  the  federal  judiciary 
and  long  have  held  important  government 
posts.  But  in  most  of  the  deep  South,  de- 
spite an  edict  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
their  children  cannot  attend  the  same  pub- 
lic schools  as  white  children.  In  South  Caro- 
lina and  Alabama  as  well  as  Mississippi 
Negroes  are  still  banned  from  state  univer- 
sities. 

In  many  areas,  despite  federal  laws,  Ne- 
groes are  prevented  from  exercising  a  fun- 
damental right  of  all  citizens — the  right  to 
vote. 


Thus  100  years  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  proc- 
lamation the  United  States  still  is  a  nation 
of  extremes  with  regard  to  racial  attitudes. 

Even  in  the  South,  except  for  the  prob- 
lem of  so-called  "mixing"  in  schools  and 
public  places,  the  Negro  has  come  a  long 
way  from  the  status  of  his  grandparents. 
Negroes  are  in  all  fields  of  endeavor  in 
business  and  the  professions.  There  are  Ne- 
gro millionaires  as  well  as  Negro  field  hands, 
hands. 

While  men  like  Gov.  Barnett,  who  still 
live  in  the  19th  Century,  are  still  in  posi- 
tions of  influence,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  they  are  fewer  in  number  with  each 
passing  year.  The  American  concept  of 
equal  opportunity  for  all,  a  concept  that  has 
made  this  country  strong  and  great,  is  be- 
coming a  matter  for  political  action  as  well 
as  talk.  Georgia  Democrats,  for  example,  re- 
cently nominated  a  moderate  for  governor 
and  rejected  an  arch-segregationist  political 
veteran,  of  the  Barnett  ilk. 

Changing  the  folkways  and  habits  of  peo- 
ple is  not  done  overnight.  And  changes 
must  sometimes  come  by  edict  or  law  im- 
posed by  government.  Lincoln's  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  itself  was  criticized,  even 
by  some  Northern  conservatives,  as  highly 
dictatorial  just  as  the  Supreme  Court's  or- 
der on  ending  school  segregation  has  been 
opposed  in  the  South  as  dictatorial. 

Lincoln  ended  slavery  in  rebel  areas  not 
on  moral  grounds  but  as  a  military  neces- 
sity. We  expect  the  time  will  come  when  no 
American — even  Gov.  Barnett's  descend- 
ants— will .  attempt  to  justify  or  enforce 
segregation  for  reasons  of  race. 

It  is  not  only  morally  wrong,  but  it  is 
an  obstacle  to  progress  and  a  handicap  to 
America  in  its  relations  with  other  peoples 
of  the  world,  a  large  percentage  of  which 
are  not  white-skinned. 
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THE  IDEA  THAT  ENDED 
SLAVERY 

A  hundred  years  ago  today,  on  Sept.  22, 
1862,  President  Lincoln  issued  his  prelimi- 
nary emancipation  proclamation. 

The  freeing  of  the  slaves  presented  a 
difficult  constitutional  problem  to  him  as 
well  as  a  problem  of  conscience.  He  hated 
siavery,  but  slavery  was  protected  in  the 
Constitution.  Moreover,  he  had  pledged 
himself  repeatedly  not  to  interfere  with 
the  institution  in  the  states  where  its  exist- 
ence was  lawful. 

In  the  end,  he  solved  the  problem  by 
invoking  "the  power  in  me  vested  as  com- 
mander in  chief  .  .  ;  in  a  time  of  actual 
armed  rebellion  .  .  .  and  as  a  fit  and  nec- 
essary war  measure  for  suppressing  said 
rebellion." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  first 
thought  of  interpreting  the  words  of  the 
Constitution  in  this  way  to  encompass  what 
we  now  think  of  as  the  President's  war 
powers.  Possibly  it  was  the  editor  of  this, 
newspaper. 

We  know  that  Lincoln  was  a  subscriber 
to  The  Tribune  and  a  warm  friend  of  its 
editors.  Quite  probably  he  had  read  an 
editorial  published  on  Oct.  11, 1861,  almost 
a  year  before  the  issuance  of  the  prelimi- 
nary proclamation.  The  editorial  was  a 
iong  one,  entitled  "The  Demands  of  Loy- 
alty," and  the  relevant  parts  of  it  read  as 
follows: 

"It  is  not  even  necessary  that  men 
should  believe  that  slavery  is  an  evil,  in 
order  to  enlist  them  against  it.  For  the 
argument's  sake,  we  will  call  it  a  bless- 
ing —  a  humane,  beneficent,  Christian 
institution.  What  then?  This  excellent 
institution  has  grown  strong.  It  is  be- 
coming more  powerful  than  our  govern- 
ment, and  threatens  to  engulf  and  swal- 
low it  up.  Good  as  it  may  be,  or  as  we 
may  fancy  it  to  be,  it  has  inaugurated 
a  civil  war;  and  if  unrestrained  is  cer- 
tain to  terminate  our  national  existence. 
Then  as  loyal  men  we  must  sacrifice 
it.  'If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck 
it  out  and  cast  it  from  thee.' 

"In  any  view  that  we  may  take,  we 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  and  that 
is  that  loyalty  and  patriotism  demand 
an  unanimous  public  opinion  in  favor 
of  such  military  action  as  will  insure  the 
most  speedy  overthrow  of  this  wicked 
rebellion,  and  that  action  is  embraced 
in  one  word—emancipation— if  not  eman- 

I  cipation  by  act  of  Congress  or  the  proc- 
I  lamation  of  the  President,  emancipation 
as  a  military  necessity.  If  not  the  eman- 
cipation of  all  slaves,  those  at  least  of 
rebel  masters,  remembering  all  the 
while  that  loyal  slaveholders  who  ob- 
serve the  obligations  of  the  Constitution 
have  claims  that  other  loyal  men  cannot 
afford  to  disregard." 
And  that  is  exactly  the  form  in  which 
emancipation  was  brought  about. 


EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION  HAILED 

Freedom . . .  Brotherhood 


By  William  Braden 

For  almost  100  years,  no 
man  in  America  has  been  able 
to  call  another  man  his  slave. 

Throughout  the  land,  men 
gathered  together  and  orators 
stood  up  to  proclaim  "this  fact. 

They  read  from  a  century- 
old  document.  And,  echoing  the 
words  of  the  past,  they  spoke 
of  a  new  birth  of  freedom. 

But  they  were  not  speaking 
of  the  past.  They  were  speak- 
ing of  the  future. 

"The  end  is  in  sight,"  said 
one,  in  Chicago. 

"We  pr^y  this  day  is  not  far 
off."  said  another. 

The  Fight  Goes  On 
And  throughout  the  land, 
there  still  were  men  who  would 
not  call  all  other  men  their 
brothers. 

The  document  the  orators 
read  from  was  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  which  ended 


legal  slavery  in  the  states  of 
the  Confederacy. 

A  preliminary  version  of 
that  proclamation  was  read  to 
his  Cabinet  by  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  on  Sept.  22,  1862, 
and  the  final  version  was  issued 
on  Jan.  1,  1863.  Slavery  was 
abolished  by  the  13th  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  on 
Dec.  18,  1865. 

Aldermen  Hear  Kerner 

The  ceremonies  commemor- 
ating the  proclamation  began 
Friday  in  many  cities,  and 
other  ceremonies  will  be  held 
throughout  the  coming  months. 

One  such  ceremony  was  held 
in  the  City  Hall  council  cham- 
bers in  Chicago.  Said  Gov. 
Kerner  to  those  assembled: 

"So  often  our  social  response 
lags  far  behind  not  only  scien- 
tific and  technological  advance- 
ment but  also  the  bone  and 
marrow  of  our  democratic  way 
of  life  —  our'  sociological  ad- 
vances which  really  represent 
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Kennedy's  Message 
President  Kennedy,  in  a  tele- 
gram to  the  assemblage  at  the 
City  Council  said  that  "far  too 
often  we  have  failed  to  attain 
our  objectives,"  but  he  also 
said: 

"We  can  measure  up  to  the 
standards  contained  in  both  the 
Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Emancipation  Procla-. 
mation  —  that  all  men  arc 
created  equal." 

"What  great  moments  of 
anxiety  went  through  Lincoln's 
mind  when  he  wrote  this  great 
document?"  asked  Mayor  Daley. 
"It  reveals  the  character  of  the 
man  nominated  to  the  presi- 
dency in -the  shadow  of  this 
building." 


the  basic  principles  our  nation 
stands  for. 

"Reaching  this  goal  has  and 
will  continue  to  involve  perhaps 
the  greatest  test  of  whether  we 
really  believe  the  principles  we 
utter  so  easily. 

Calls  For  Heroic  Charity 

"Because  human  beings  with 
their  nobility  and  also  their 
frailties  are  involved,  our  task 
will  not,  cannot  be  easily  ac- 
complished. It  calls  for  heroic 
charity  and  respect  for  the  dig- 
nity of  our  fellow  human  beings, 
in  addition  to  the  active  steps 
that  must  be  taken. 

"And,  as  we  climb  this  sum- 
mit of  human  endeavor,  we 
must  remember  that  each  slip 
we  make  sends  an  avalanche  of 
failure  that  echoes  100  times 
louder  in  the  ever-listening  Sino- 
Soviet  relay  stations  that  circle 
our  globe. 

"These  are  thoughts  we  must 
ponder  on  this  historic  occa- 
sion here  in  the  state  that  saw 


the  author  of  this  proclamation 
grow  to  maturity." 

"We  must  strive  to  make  the 
gulf  between  proclamation  and 
practice  nonexistent.  We  pray 
this  day  Is  not  far  off." 

Another  of  the  speakers  at 
the  meeting  was  Berl  I.  Bern- 
hard,  staff  director  of  the  U.S.' 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

"In  those  few  remaining 
Southern  states  which  stub- 
bornly cling  to  the  discredited 
and  illegal  doctrine  of  inter- 
position, the  issue  is  clear,"  he 
said. 

"It  is  outright  defiance  of 
national  law — an  issue  which  in 
fact  was  decided  by  the  war 
that  brought  about  the  pro- 
clamation we  celebrate  today. 

"This  clear  statement  of  the 
issue  has  some  advantage  to 
the  cause  of  equal  rights,  be- 
cause the  result  is  inevitable. 

"Despite  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  it  will  be  resolved.  j 
"The  end  is  in  sight." 


Cites  Giant  Stride 

"We  have  come  a  tremen- 
dously long  way  in  the  J  00 
years  since  emancipation  was 
proclaimed,"  said  Mrs.  Edith  S 
Sampson,  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Negro  Emancipation  Cen- 
tennial Commission. 
'  "PefhapS  never  'before  has'  a  1 
(  People  made  such  giant  strides  I 
forward  as  %  American  Negro 
has  been  able  to  make  in  the 
somet.mes   painful   course  of 
that  century. 

"But  we  still  have  a  tremen- 
dously  Jong  way  to  g0  toward 

complete  fulfillment  s  the  ideal 
o<  true  liberty  that  animated  the 
proclamation." 
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A  framed  copy  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  is  presented  to  Mayor  Daley  (right)  by 
Gov  Kerner  (left)  in  a  ceremony  at  City  Hall  Council  Chambers.  Also  standing  at  the  case 
are  (L  to  r.)  Rep.  William  H.  Robinson  (R-Chicago)  and  Rep.  Corneal  A.  Davis  (D-Ch,cago  , 
both  of  the 'American  Negro  Emancipation  Centennial  Commission,  and  Berl  Bernhard,  staff 
director,  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  (Sun-Times  Photo) 


Mrs.  Edith  S.  Sampson 
speaks  at  City  Hall  cere- 
mony.  (Sun-Times  Photo) 


CEREMONIES 


ABRAHAM    LINCOLN  TOMB 
Springfield,  Illinois 
September  22,1962 


WHEREAS,  September  22  of  the  present  year  marks  the  centennial  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln's  signing  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  proclamation  heralded  a  death  blow  aimed  at  the  gigantic  evil 
that  was  slavery,  and 

WHEREAS,  The  enemies  of  free  institutions  were  denied  their  most  highly 
prized  example  of  a  hypocritical  custom  and  the  monstrous  injustice  of  slavery 
gave  way  to  respect  for  human  worth  with  the  signing  of  the  proclamation,  and 

WHEREAS,  Saturday,  Sept.  22,  1962,  will  be  the  date  when  citizens  of 
Illinois  gather  at  Lincoln's  Tomb  to  review  meanings  and  glories  of  the 
proclamation  and  the  progress  of  American  Negroes  made  since  its  adoption  a 
century  ago,  as  will  this  date  also  signal  the  approach  of  a  "Century  of  Negro 
Progress,"  with  ceremonies  and  exhibits  at  Chicago's  McCormick  Place  to  be 
held  during  1963, 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  Otto  Kerner,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Sept.  22,  1962  as  AMERICAN  NEGRO  EMANCIPATION  DAY  in  Illinois, 
asking  that  the  American  Negro  Emancipation  Centennial  Authority  be  given  full 
cooperation  in  furthering  appropriate  commemoration  of  an  historic  occasion. 


American  Negro  Emancipation  Centennial  Authority 


COMMEMORATION  PROGRAM 
of  the 

ISSUANCE    OF    THE    EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION 

Band    Concert  Municipal   Band  of  Springfield 

Homer  D.  Mountz,  Conductor 
Jack  Wick,  Manager 

Invocation  Rev.   J.  Alfred  Wilson 

Selection   John    W.  Work  Chorale 

Delano  O'Banion,  Conductor 

Introduction    Master  of  Ceremonies 

Rev.  Archibald  Carey 

Welcome   Mayor  Lester  E.  Collins 

Selection   Leslie  Uggams 

Message   ......................   Governor  Otto  Kerner 

Reading  of  the  Proclamation  .  ........  G„  William  Horsley 

Selection   ...  .oo.  ..a.  .......  Th  e  American  Negro" 

Gilbert  S.  Watson,  Composer 

Leslie  Uggams  and  The  John  W.  Work  Chorale 
Principal  Address   ...........  ..   Judge  James  B.  Parsons 

TAPS   e#0ooooooooooooooooooo«oooooo**   Leslie  U  cj  cj  o  m  s 
Benediction   ....  .  ......  ......  .   Dr.   Richard   Paul  Graebel 


Gilbert  S.  Watson,  Composer 
s  and  The  John  W.  Work  Chorale 

...........  .  .   Judge  James  B.  Parsons 

..oo. oo....  .........   Leslie  Uggams 

oo...........   Dr.   Richard   Paul  Graebe 

Pastor,  First  Presbyterian  Church 
Springfield,  Illinois 


.WHEREAS ,   illinoxs  -cit  izenS  will  gather  at         ;   '/  ■  ' 
:LineolnVs  Tomb   in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,- 
Springfield,   Illinois  on   Saturday,  - 
September   22,   1962  to  review  the      -  ,-;""'    -  ~ 
meanings   and   the  glories  of-  that  •  r, 

-  historic  -document ,   as  well  as  the 

-  progress  made  by  American  Negroes  . 

,".  since   its   adoption,   therefore  be   it  ^ 

RESOLVED  that    September   22,    19  62   be   known  as 
American   Negro  Emancipation   Day   in  Springfield, 
and  be   it  further 

RESOLVED  that  the  American  ftegr.e ■'"Emancipation 
Centennial  Authority   be  given   the   full  cooperation 

-"^f^Hfrt-rafS ,   county  and   local  government  agencies  as 
well  as   historical,   religious,   fraternal  and  civic 
-Organizations  in  furthering  its  aims  to 

'  appropriately   commemorate  the  historic  occasion.  ; 


:  IN   WITNESS   WHEREOF,    I   have  hereunto   set  my 
hand   and   caused   the   Seal   of   the  City   of  Springfield 


t o  be  affixed. 


•D"b*rie  at   the  Municipal  Building 
in  the  City  of  Springfield 
this/sixth   day   of  September 
in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  one 
thousand;  nine,  hundred  and 
s  ixty-two  .     '  , \ 


Chicago  Sun-Times 
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Kennedy  Asks  U.S. 
Move  Toward  Goal 
Emancipator  Set 


WASHINGTON  —  (AP)  —  i 
President  Kennedy  urged  the 
United  States  Saturday  to  move 
further  toward  the  goal  of  in- 
dividual liberty  set  100  years 
ago  when  Abraham  Lincoln 
freed  the  slaves. 

In  ceremonies  at  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  marking  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy said  it  must  be  regarded 
"not  as  an  end  but  as  a  be- 
ginning." t  •. 

The  President  was  not  pres- 
ent. His  prerecorded  remarks 
were  broadcast  to  the  nation 
on  radio  and  television,  and  by 
loudspeaker  to  3,000  persons 
gathered  at ;  the  foot  of  the 
white  marble  memorial. 

Adlai  Main  Speaker 

Mr.  Kennedy's  theme  of  the 
unreached  goal  was  stressed 
also  by  United  Nations  Ambas- 
sador Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  the 
principal  speaker  on  a  program 
that  included  New  York  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  Judge  Thurgood 
Marshall,  and  Negro  Gospel 
singer  Mahalia  Jackson. 

"Individual  freedom  is  still 
the  great  unfinished  business  of 
the  world  today,"  said  Steven- 
son. "Once  more  we  doubt 
whether  the  human  experiment 
can  survive  half  slave  and  half 
free." 

Speaking  against  a  back- 
ground not  only  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  but  of  racial  troubles 
in  the  South,  Stevenson  cau- 
tioned against  the  "cloudy 
rhetoric"  that  pictures  the 
United  States  as  the  unsullied 
champion  of  liberty. 

"Are  we  the  pure-souled  de- 
fenders of  freedom  when  Negro 
citizens  are  anywhere  denied  the 
right  to  vote,  or  to  equal  educa- 
tion, or  to  equal  opportunity  to 
equal  dignity?"  he  asked. 


Urges  Lincoln  Spirit 

Stevenson  urged  that  the  spirit 
In  which  Lincoln  wrote  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  be 
observed,  as  well  as  the  words. 
He  described  that  spirit  as  "an 
abhorrence  for  pretension  and 
self-deceit"  and  a  realization  of 
the  complexity  and  ambiguity 
of  human  affairs. 

"Our  sense  of  freedom  will 
be  all  the  stronger  for  being 
based  not  on  illusions  but  upon 
the  truth  about  ourselves  and 
our  world,"  he  said. 

Rockefeller's  role  in  the  cere- 
mony was  to  make  a  symbolical 
presentation  to  the  National 
Civil  War  Centennial  Commis- 
sion of  the  original  draft  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
The  historic  document  was  ac- 
quired by  the  State  of  New  York 
after  being  raffled  off  in  1864 
at  a  charity  bazaar  for  wounded 
Union  soldiers  in  Albany,  N.Y. 

It  will  be  returned  to  the 
New  York  State  Library  at;AP; 
bany  after  being  displayed  at 
the  Library  of  Congress  in 
Washington  for  a  month. 

MacLeish  Reads  Poem 

One  of  the  highlights,  of  the 
ceremony  was  the  reading  by 
Archibald  MacLeish  of  a  poem 
he  wrote  for  the  occasion.  In 
words  described  later  by  Steven- 
son as  "of  imperishable  no- 
bility," MacLeish  paid  tribute 
to  the  man  whose  statue  brood- 
ed behind  him  in  the  temple- 
like memorial. 

The  proclamation  Lincoln 
issued  on  Sept.  22,  1862,  said 
MacLeish: 
Emancipates — but  not  the 
slaves, 
The  Union  —  not  from 
servitude  but  shame 
Emancipates  the  Union 
from  the  monstrous 
name 

Whose  infamy  dishonored 
Even  the  great  founders  in 
their  graves  .  .  . 
He  saves  the  Union  and 
the  dream  goes  on. 


Chicago  Tribune 
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Modern  Parallel 
Is  Noted  by  j 
Adlai 


tChicago  Tribune  Press  Service] 

Washington,  Sept.  22-The 
100th  anniversary  of  the  issu- 
ance  of  the  Empancipation 
proclamation  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  observed  today  at 
the  Lincoln  memorial  in  a  blend 
of  oratory,  music,  and  poetry. 

Three  thousand  persons 
gathered  in  view  of  Daniel 
Chester  French's  statue  of  the  j 
seated  Lincoln  to  watch  states-i 
men,  diplomats,  civil  r  i  g  h  t  s  j 
leaders,  and  various  officials 
mark  the  observance  of  the 
reading  of  the  document  by 
which  Lincoln  ended  slavery. 

Lincoln  read  the  first  draft 
of  the  proclamation  to  his  cab- 
inet on  Sept.  22,  1862.  He 
opened  the  fateful  cabinet  meet- 
ing, which  set  3,900,000  Negroes 
free,  with  some  humorous  lines 
and  then  turned  to  the  docu- 
ment, whose  issuance  was  ex-! 
pedited  by  the  Union  victory  at 
Antietam  five  days  earlier.  J 
)  Returned  from  Albany 
For  t  o  d  a  y's  ceremony  the 
proclamation  was  returned  to 
Washington  temporarily  by 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  of 
New  York.  The  document  had 
been  raffled  off  in  a  charity 
bazaar  for  wounded  Union  sol- 
diers in  1864  and  later  was  pur- 
chased by  the  state  of  New 
York.  It  will  remain  in  the  me- 
morial over  the  week-end,  then 
be  returned  to  Albany. 

Rockefeller  hailed  the  docu- 
ment as  "our  s  t  a  t  e's  most 
treasured  possession"  and 
called  on  the  nation  to  "make  a 
living  reality  of  the  basic  belief 
in  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the 
individual  and  the  right  of  each 
to  full  and  equal  opportunity  in 
sharing  the  American  dream." 

"The  very  existence  of  this 
document  stirs  our  conscience 
with  the  knowledge  that  Lin- 
coln's vision  of  a  nation  truly 
fulfilling  its  spiritual  heritage 
is  not  yet  achieved. 


Calls  for  Rededication 
"May  this  occasion  therefore 
be  one  to  inspire  us  all,  as 
Americans,  to  rededicate  our- 
selves—that we  shall  make  a 
living  reality  of  the  basic  belief 
in  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the 
individual  and  the  right  of  each 
to  full  and  equal  opportunity  in 
sharing  the  American  dream. 

"May  God  give  us  the  love, 
the  courage,  the  understanding 
to  see  in  perspective  ourselves 
and  the  times  in  which  we  live 
—and  to  make  the  faith  that 
lies  behind  this  proclamation 
truly  live  for  all  men  in  all 
places  of  our  land." 

A  taped  message  from  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  said  the  procla- 
mation launched  a  century  in 
which  there  was  struggle  to 
"convert  freedom  from  rhetoric 
to  reality." 

He  said  that  during  much  of 
the  100  years,  Negroes  were 
divided  by  segregation,  denied 
the  vote,  subjected  to  terror, 
and  refused  equal  opportunity 
for  education  and  employment." 
'Two  Remarkable  Facts' 
"Looking  back  at  this  period, 
one  must  observe  two  remark- 
able facts,"  he  said. 
"The  first  is  that  despite 


humiliation  and  deprivation, 
the  Negro  retained  his  loyalty 
to  the  United  States  and  to  dem- 
ocratic institutions.  .  .  . 

"The  second  is  that  despite 
deprivation  and  humiliation 
the  Negro  has  never  stopped 
working  for  his  own  salvation." 

He  said  that  it  can  be  said 
that  Lincoln  emancipated  the 
slaves,  but  "the  Negroes  eman- 
cipated themselves."  He  added 
that  the  task  is  not  finished  be- 
cause much  remains  to  "eradi- 
cate the  vestiges  of  discrimina- 
tion and  segregation,  to  make 
equal  rights  a  reality  for  all 
people." 

Freedom  at  Stake 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  ambassa- 
dor to  the  U.  N.,  who  was  the 
principal  speaker,  declared 
that  "freedom  is  again  at  stake" 
100  years  after  the  proclama- 
tion. 


"This  time,  the  whole  world- 
wide society  of  man  is  peri- 
lously divided  on  the  issue.  Na- 
tional independence  has  swept 
the  earth  like  wildfire,  but  in- 
dividual freedom  is  still  the 
great  unfinished  business  of  the 
world  today. 

"Once  more  we  doubt  whether 
the  human  experiment  can  sur- 
vive half  slave  and  half  free," 
he  said.  "Once  more  we  feel, 
as  men  did  in  Lincoln's  day, 
that  the  future  of  mankind  itself 
depends  upon  the  outcome  of 
the  struggle  in  which  we  are 
engaged." 

Responsibility  of  All 

Thurgood  Marshall,  the  first 
Negro  judge  on  the  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  told  the  audi- 
ence the  fulfillment  of  the 
Emancipation  proclamation  is 
the  responsibility  of  every  citi- 
zen. 

M ah  alia  Jackson,  Negro 
singer,  sang  "The  Star  Span 


gled  Banner,"  "The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic"  and  a 
musical  score,  "Forever  Free: 
A  Lincoln  Chronicle."  Archi- 
bald MacLeish,  Pulitzer  prize 
winning  poet  and  former  li- 
brarian of  Congress,  read  a 
poem  he  composed  for  the  oc- 
casion, "At  the  Lincoln  Memo- 
rial." 

Allan  Nevins,  historian  and 
chairman  of  the  Civil  war  cen- 
tennial commission,  presided. 
Freedom  Not  Achieved 
Springfield,  .HI.,  Sept.  22  (iP)- 
Judge  James  B.  Parsons  of  Chi- 
cago, tne  first  Negro  to  be  ap- 
pointed a  federal  District  judge, 
said  today  at  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's tomb  that  full  emancipa- 
tion has  not  been  achieved 
100  years  after  Lincoln  pro- 
claimed it. 

About  3,000  persons  attended 
the  observance  of  the  centen- 
nial. 

Parsons  said,  "The  full  eman- 
cipation of  the  Negro  in  Amer- 
ica has  been  but  half  accom- 
pushed  in  these  100  years;  yet, 
if  civilization  is  to  survive,  the 
full  emancipation  of  all  man- 
kind must  be  accomplished  in 
the  next  10  years." 

Not  Ready  for  Future 
Judge  Parsons  said  the  world 
is  embarking  in  the  space  age 
unprepared  for  what  may  come 
because  it  tends  to  categorize 
people  by  their  differences  and 
because  space  offers  the  pros 
pect  of  forms  of  life  and  intelli- 
gence even  more  different. 

The  American  Negro  repre 
sents  the  most  distinctively  dif- 
ferent group  in  America  "and 
the  most  difficult  to  accept,"  he 
said. 


"Whether  he  wants  to  or  not, 
every  American  must  accept 
him,  or  we  shall  not  survive 
the  century." 


Mark  Emancipation  1 00th  Year 


[AP  Wirephoto] 

Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New  York  speaks  at  Lincoln  Memorial  in  ceremony  mark- 
ing return  to  Washington  of  original  draft  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
Soldiers  hold  document.  Judge  Thurgood  Marshall  is  at  right. 


100  YEARS  AGO 

from  The  Tribune  and  other  sources 
For  Your  Historical  Scrapbook; 

Sept.  24,  1862:  President  Lincoln  issued 
his  first  emancipation  proclamation  yes- 
terday in  a  message  to  Congress.  The  docu- 
ment stated  that  100  days  hence,  on  Jan. 
1,  1863,  he  would  issue  another  proclama- 
tion designating  the  states  or  portions  of 
states  deemed  to  be  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States,  and  that  all  slaves  in 
these  designated  areas  or  sections  of  states 
would  then  become  permanently  free. 
Their  freedom  would  be  maintained  by  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  of  the  United 
States.  The  message  closed  with  this 
promise:  "All  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  have  remained  loyal  shall  be  com- 
pensated for  all  losses  from  acts  of  the 
United  States,  including  their  loss  of 
slaves." 


100  YEARS  AGO 

from  The  Tribune  and  other  sources 
For  Your  Historical  Scrapbook 

Dec.  2,  1862:  A  dispatch  from  The  Trib- 
une's Washington  correspondent:  "The 
President's  message  to  Congress,  read  in 
both  houses  yesterday,  is  spoken  of  on 
all  hands  as  the  ablest  written  and  best 
considered  of  any  he  has  submitted.  Rad- 
ical Republicans  are  not  particularly 
pleased  by  his  lengthy  argument  in  favor 
of  ««f4ensated  emancipation,  but  seces- 
«:<rti  s-mpathizers  are  far  less  pleased 
-with  tile  quiet  way  in  which  he  treats  the 
proclamation  as  a  thing  with  which  Con- 
gress has  nothing  to  do.  Men  begin  to 
talk  about  strange  omissions  from  the 
document.  The  severest  criticism  among 
friends  of  the  administration  is  that  it  is 
more  remarkable  for  what  it  does  not 
*  contain  than  for  what  It  does  contain.  AH 
i  tencede  its  more  than  usual  ability." 


The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

January  3,  19  63 


Tate  Proposes 
Shrine  to  Honor 
End  of  Slavery 

Children's  Pennies 
Sought  to  Finance 
Suitable  Monument 

Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate  on 
Wednesday  proposed  that 
every  schoolchild  in  Philadel- 
phia donate  one  Lincoln  head 
penny  to  create  "a  suitable 
I  monument"  to  the  Emancipa- 
|  tion  Proclamation  issued  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  Jan.  I, 
1863. 

The  Mayor  spoke  at  a  lunch 
at  the  Bellevue  Stratford  com- 
memorating the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation. He  urged  that  the 
observance  be  marked  with 
"something  more  specific  than 
words  and  sentiments." 
SHACKLES  BROKEN 

"The  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion, though  it  rang  out  across 
the  land  in  1863,  has  still  to  be 
fully  implemented  in  this  great 
country  of  ours.  The  chain  that 
has  shackled  human  dignity  has 
been  only  partly  broken.  The 
link  has  been  only  partly  cut. 
There  remains  a  great  deal  of 
unfinished  business  still  to  be 
done,"  said  Mayor  Tate. 

Calling  for  a  penny  donation 
from  each  school  child,  Mayor 
Tate  said:  "I  believe  this  mod- 
est contribution  to  a  physical 
monument  can  help  to  bring 
about,  within  each  child,  an 
awareness  of  the  even  greater 
spiritual  monument  that  will  fi- 
nally enable  our  Nation  to  dis 
pose  of  this  unfinished  busi- 
ness." 
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The  Rev.  E.  Luther  Cunningham  presents  picture  of  Lincoln  reading  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  to  his  Cabinet  to  Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate,  in  ceremony  at 
Bellevue-Stratford  honoring  Proclamation.  Gov.  David  L.  Lawrence  looks  on. 


GIVEN  PHOTOGRAPH 

Prior  to  his  address,  Mayor 
Tate  was  presented  with  a 
framed  photograph  of  a  paint 
ing  by  Francis  B.  Carpenter 
which  now  hangs  in  the  Capitol 
and  which  depicts  President 
Lincoln  reading  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet.  The  presen- 
tation was  made  by  the  Rev. 
E.  Luther'  Cunningham,  a  vice 
president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Fellowship  Commission  and 
chairman  of  the  local  committee 
to  plan  the  centennial. 

In  another  speech,  Gov. 
David  L.  Lawrence  emphasized 
the  importance  of  the  document, 
in  the  historical  development  of 
the  State. 

The  lunch  officially  launched 
the  city's  three-month  observ- 
ance of  the  Emancipatidn  Proc- 
lamation Centennial,  which  is 
being  coordinated  by  the  Phiia 
delphia  Fellowship  Commission 
and  the  City  Representative's 
Office. 


Morning  News 
Silmington,  Delaware 
January  5,  1963 
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Anniversary  Gift 


Dr.  Earle  C.  Jackson,  principal  of 
William  P.  Bancroft  Junior  High  School, 
presents  engraving  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
Mayor  John  E.  Babiarz.  The  presentation 
was  made  as  part  of  the  observance  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Emancipation 


Proclamation,  which  became  effective  on 
Jan.  1,  1863.  Mayor  Barbiarz  named  Dr. 
Jackson  to  be  chairman  of  a  committee 
that  will  arrange  further  activities  in 
honor  of  the  anniversary. 
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The  presentation,  of  an  en- 
graving of  Abraham  Lincoln  to 
Mayor  John  E.  Babiarz  earlier 
this  week  marked  the  beginning 
of  local  observance  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. 

Dr.  Earle  C.  Jackson,  chair- 
man of  the  Emanicipation  Proc- 
lamation Committee,  which  pre 
sented  the  picture  to  the  mayor, 
said  the  group  plans  a  series  of 
public  meetings  and  forums.  At 
these  events,  outstanding  Negro 
clergymen,  historians  and  lead 
ers  will  discuss  the  advances 
made  by  the  Negro  since  the 
proclamation  was  issued  Jan.  1, 
1863. 

Dr.  Jackson,  who  is  also  prin- 
cipal of  William  P.  Bancroft 
Junior  High  School,  said  the 
observance  will  last  all  year, 
with  some  activity  planned 
each  month.  He  said  the  com- 
mittee is  urging  schools  and 
churches  to  plan  activities  ill 
connection  with  his  group's  ac- 
tivities. 

Mayor  Babiarz  issued  a  proc- 
lamation Wednesday,  calling 
public  attention  to  the  observ- 
ance and  asking  them  to  coop- 
erate in  the  activities. 

Dr.  Jackson  said  the  purpose 
of  the  observance  is  not  only 
to  review  the  progress  of  the 
last  100  years,  but  also  to  make 
the  city's  Negro  youth  aware 
of  their  heritage  and  of  the  fur- 
ther advances  which  lie  ahead. 


The  Evening  Bulletin 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
January  10,  1963 


Somebody  Goofed:  We  Already  Have 
A  Lincoln  Emancipation  Statue 


The  other  day,  Mayor  Tate 
proposed  that  the  city  should 
erect  a  monument  to  commem- 
orate the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation. 

This  is  a 
good  idea,  so 
good  that 
P  h  iladelphia 
thought  of  it 
more  than 
ninety  -  five 
years  ago. 
The  Lincoln 
statue  on  East 
River  Drive, 
just  where 
Boat  House 
Row  begins,  displays  the  Great 
Emancipator  seated  in  his 
chair,  with  a  quill  pen  in  one 
hand,  and  the  parchment  of  the 
Proclamation  spread  out  on  his 
left  knee.  The  inscription  on 
one  side  of  the  granite  base  is 
a  brief  excerpt  from  the  text: 
"I  do  order  and  declare  that 
all  persons  held  as  slaves  with- 
in the  States  in  rebellion  are 
and  henceforth  shall  be  free." 

For  this  reminder,  we  are 
indebted  to  Arthur  McDowell 
and  his  good  wife,  Janet.  Like 
Mayor  Tate,  we  have  passed 
the  intersection  of  Main  Drive 
and  the  East  River  Drive  hun- 
dreds of  times,  without  notic- 
ing anything  more  than  the 
fact  that  we  had  to  skirt 
around  a  statue.  Rush  hour 
traffic  does  not  encourage  on- 
the-spot  investigation  of  the 
monument  and  what  it  means. 

The  movement  for  a  Lincoln 
memorial  in  Philadelphia  got 
under  way  only  a  month  after 
his  assassination  in  April, 
1865. 

Mayor  Henry  called  a  citi- 
zens' meeting  on  May  22,  and 
from  those  present  formed  the 
Lincoln  Monument  Associa- 
tion. The  first  plan  was  large 
and  optimistic,  embracing  a 
public  park  (Fairmount  Park 
was  not  yet  chartered),  a  Sol- 
diers' Home,  and  a  statue.  All 
these  features  would  cost 
$100,000,  but  Philadelphians 
could  surely  contribute  that 
much  in  a  few  weeks.  Work 


By  PAUL  JONES 

therefore  was  supposed  to  start 
around  August  1,  1865.  When 
that  date  arrived,  the  treasur- 
er of  the  fund  reported  $10,- 
725.68  in  hand.  The  objective 
was  changed  to  a  simple  sta- 
tue. Three  years  later,  after  a 
design  competition,  Randolph 
Rogers  agreed  to  model  and 
cast  the  monument  for  $19,300, 
including  freight  to  New  York 
from  his  studio  in  Rome  and 
from  the  foundry  in  Munich. 
A  Philadelphia  firm,  Struther 


Lincoln  with  Proclamation 
on  East  River  Drive 

&  Sons,  made  the  best  bid — 
$9,800 — for  the  granite  base. 
That  about  exhausted  the 
funds  in  hand  at  that  time. 

Rogers  finished  the  statue 
and  whipped  the  bronze  cast- 
ing to  New  York  in  the  spring 
of  1871,  six  years  to  a  day 
from  the  first  public  meeting 
called  by  the  Mayor.  Origin- 
ally, the  monument  was  to 
stand  at  Broad  and  Girard,  but 
now  that  the  Fairmount  Park 


development  was  well  under 
way,  the  committee  decided  on 
the  present  site,  which  at  that 
time  was  the  principal  en- 
trance to  the  Park.  No  one 
then  dreamed  of  putting  the 
Art  Museum  in  place  of  the 
reservoir  on  Fair  Mount,  or  of 
constructing  the  Parkway. 

In  due  course,  with  a  parade, 
speeches  and  fireworks,  the 
Lincoln  statue  was  dedicated 
on  September  22,  1871,  the 
ninth  anniversary  of  Old  Abe's 
prelim  inary  proclamation. 
Thomas  Buchanan  Read  wrote 
a  long  ode  in  honor  of  the  oc- 
casion. Now  almost  forgotten, 
Read  was  then  considered  a 
top  hand  among  American 
poets.  Like  Rogers,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  American  col- 
ony in  Rome,  and  we  may  as- 
sume that  he  saw  the  sculptor 
at  work  on  the  Lincoln  me- 
morial. 

Randolph  Rogers  —  not  to 
be  confused  with  John  Rogers, 
the  contemporary  celebrated 
for  his  "Rogers  groups" — was 
an  interesting  character.  A 
resident  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michi- 
gan, he  was  only  fifteen,  and 
untaught,  when  he  made  the 
crude  wood  cut  of  a  log  cabin 
which  became  the  campaign 
symbol  of  General  Harrison  in 
the  election  of  1840.  Later,  in 
his  twenties,  he  was  working 
as  a  clerk  in  a  New  York  dry- 
goods  store,  when  he  modeled 
portrait  busts  of  the  children 
of  his  employers,  Stewart  & 
Edgerton.  They  were  so  struck 
by  his  talent  that  they  told 
him  he  ought  to  study  in  Italy, 
and  what's  more,  they  lent  him 
the  money  to  finance  three 
years  in  Florence.  Things  like 
that  happened  in  those  days 
and  not  only  in  the  pages  of 
Dickens. 

As  you  can  see  by  looking  at 
the  monument  (not  at  rush 
hours),  Rogers  became  a  thor- 
ough artist-craftsman.  He 
chose  to  represent  Lincoln  at 
what  he  considered  the  high 
point  of  his  career,  in  the  very  \ 
act  of  signing  the  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. 


Morning  News 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
February  4,  1963 


Proclamation  Poster 


Jim  Leonard,  Wilmington  artist, 
shows  Dr.  Earl  C.  Jackson  his  design 
for  the  state's  observance  of  the  100th 
anniversary    of    Lincoln's  Emancipation 


Proclamation.  Dr.  Jackson  heads  a  com- 
mittee planning  an  Emancipation  Centen- 
nial Jubilee  in  The  Playhouse,  Wil- 
mington, next  Sunday.  
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Wilmington,  Delaware 
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Chicago  Negro  Leader 
Emancipation  Speaker 

Dr.  Archibald  J.  Carey  Jr.,  Chicago  clergyman  and  city 
councilman  will  speak  at  an  Emancipation  Anniversary  Jubilee 
in  The  Playhouse  at  3  p.m.  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  jubilee  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  events  to  be  held 
in  Wilmington  this    year  to 
mark  the  110th  anniversary  of 
the    Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion.  The  public  is  invited. 

Dr.  Earl  C.  Jackson,  chair- 
man of  the  Centennial  Commit- 
tee said  this  Sunday's  jubilee 
will  include  music  directed  by 
Dr.  Daniel  L.  Ridout  of  the  Wil- 
mington public  school  staff. 

Dr.  Carey,  pastor  of  Quinn 
Chapel  (African  Methodist 
Episcopal)  since  1949,  was 
chairman  of  President  Eisen- 
hower's Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Employment  Policy,  the! 
first  Negro  to  head  a  White 
H^use  committee,  and  was  an 
alternate  delegate  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  during  the  Eisen- 
hower administration. 

He  will  be  joined  on  The 
Playhouse  stage  by  City  Solici-j 
tor  0.  Francis  Biondi  who  will 

preside   and   Mayor   John   E.  Dr.  Archibald  J.  Carey 

Babiarz.  |-~ 

An  octette  directed  by  Dr. 
Ridout  will  sing  the  Negro 
spiritual  "I  Want  Jesus  to  Walk 
With  Me,"  "The  Battle  Hymn  of 
!he  Republic"  and  "Lift  Every 
Voice  in  Song." 

The  invocation'  will  be  given 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Reese,  di- 
rector of  the  Catholic  Welfare 
Guild,  and  the  benediction  by 
Rabbi  Herbert  E.  Drooz  of 
Temple  Beth  Emeth. 


The  Evening  Bulletin 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
February  11,  1963 


Wreath  is  placed  at  the  base  of  the  Lincoln  Monument  on  E.  River  drive  by 
(from  left)  Harold  L.  Gerringer,  potentate  of  LuLu  Temple;  Seth  B.  Johnson, 
commander  of  the  temple's  Legion  of  Honor,  and  Albert  Brumberger,  lieutenant 
i  commander,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  parade  yesterday. 


Emancipation  Centennial 
Hailed  at  Friends  Meeting 


By  GEORGE  RILEY 

Of  The  Bulletin  Staff 
It  was  in  the  Friends'  meeting 
houses  of  colonial  Philadelphia 
that  the  first  protests  were 
raised  against  enslavement  of 
the  Negroes. 

Of  record  is  a  protest  in  1688 
and  a  continuing  wave  of  con- 
cern that  led  to  the  founding  by 
the  Friends,  or  Quakers,  of  the 
pioneering  Pennsylvania  Society 
for  Promotion  of  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery  in  1775.  . 

Appropriately,  a  city  wide 
salute  to  the  centennial  of  Lin- 
coln's Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion of  1863  that  freed  the 
slaves  in  the  south  was  held 
yesterday  at  the  historic  Friends' 
Meeting  House  at  4th  and  Arch 
sts. 

This  commemoration  was 
sponsored  by  the  Council  of 
Churches  of  Greater  Philadel- 
phia and  was  one  of  several 
Emancipation  centennial  ob- 
servances, yesterday. 

Other  Programs 

Other  special  programs  were 
held  at  Mt.  Enon  Baptist 
Church,  5th  st.  and  Snyder  av.; 
at  Bright  Hope  Baptist,  12th 
and  Oxford  sts.  and  by  LuLu 
Temple,  which  heldv  exercises 
at  the  Lincoln  Monument  on  E. 
River  drive,  north  of  the  Art 
Museum. 

This  monument  will  be  revis- 
ited again  tomorrow  at  noon 
by  the  Philadelphia  Emancipa- 
tion Centennial  Committee,  led 
by  Mayor  Tate;  by  members  of 
the  Lincoln  Civil  War  Society 
and  the  Fellowship  Commis- 
sion. President  Lincoln  will  be 
portrayed  by  H.  W.  Evans,  who 
had  the  role  when  the  city 
marked  the  centennial  of  the 
Civil  War  in  1961. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Quarles,  head 


'of  the  history  department  of 
Morgan  State  College,  Balti- 
more, spoke  at  Arch  Street 
Meeting  House. 

A  historian  and  author  of 
several  books  recording  the  his- 
tory of  the  Negro  through  the 
post  -  reconstruction  era  after 
the  Civil  War,  Dr.  Quarles  re- 
called that  it  was  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  union  and  not  abo- 
lition of  slavery  that  was  the 
original  goal  of  the  war. 
Slavery  Undermined 

Dr.  Quarles  said:  "Inevitably, 
although  in  piecemeal  manner, 
Congress  and  President  Lincoln 
began  a  series  of  steps  which 
undermined  slavery.  While  Lin- 
coln signed  the  proclamation-; 
reluctantly,  its  subsequent  in- 
terpretation helped  bring  a  re-' 
alization  of  the  deeper  signifi 
cance  of  the  war.  Eleven  months 
later,  at  Gettysburg,  Lincoln 
expressed  tha  conviction  that 
this  country  should  have  'a  new 
birth  of  freedom.' 

"The  proclamation  did  not 
have  to  await  the  verdict  of 
posterity.  It  rapidly  became  a 
fresh  expression  of  one  of  man's 
loftiest  aspirations  —  freedom 
and  abolition  of  human  bond- 
age." 

Joining  with  officers  of  the 
Council  of  Churches,  Richmond 
P.  Miller,  an  executive  of  the 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  I 
Friends,  introduced  Dr.  Quarles.' 
Music  was  by  the  Olney  High 
School  Choir. 

Dr.  Charles  S.  Lee,  of  thei 
First  African  Baptist  Church,) 
one  of  the  city's  oldest  for 
Negroes,  spoke  at  the  commun- 
ity program  in  South  Philadel-j 
phia.  Deploring  the  high  rate  oft 
school  dropouts  by  youth  of  his 
race,  Dr.  Lee  said:  "Educational 
doors  and  opportunities  are  now 
open  and  we  must  use  them  to 
the  fullest." 


